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BERTRAM RECOGNISED, 


THE TALL MAN. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE JOURNEY. 


Wuen we consider that fifty years ago the journey 
irom Dresden to Leipzig in an ordinary post-chaise, 
With relays of horses, occupied two days and a_ 
night, it may be imagined how much longer it 
would take poor Bertram to reach Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, which was a much more formidable 
journey. It was autumn, and the roads were 
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almost impassable from heavy rain, deep ruts, 
large stones, and other impediments which accu- 
mulate in ill-made roads. Bertram was not over- 
well provided with money, and he was obliged to use 
the cheapest, which were also the slowest, convey- 
ances. Sometimes he had only the choice of delaying 
for a whole day, till some waggon should be going, or of 
walking ; he generally chose the latter, but his journey 
was not thereby much facilitated. His energy, how- 
ever, and his impatience bore him over all obstacles, 
KK PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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and dangers he happily escaped. He had nothing in 
his appearance to tempt robbers; nevertheless, when 
he was almost at his journey’s end a terrible mis- 
fortune befell him. He discovered that he had lost 
the pocket-book containing all his uncle’s letters. 
He had placed it very carefully in the breast-pocket 
of his coat. It had been safe om the previous day. 
Whether it had dropped from his pocket among the 
straw upon which he slept, whether it had fallen on 
the road when he ran after a passing vehicle in the 
hope of a lift for a few miles, he could not tell. The 
poor boy shed as many tears as he had walked miles, 
but he never slackened his steps. He hoped tomake 
up for the absence of written proofs of his uncle’s 
existence by his own eloquence, and the circum- 
stantial details he could give. He hoped that at 
least his aunt would believe him, and together they 
might persuade the magistrates to act. He arrived 
at Frankfort on the anniversary of the day on which 
Librecht Hiebendahl had disappeared. He went at 
once without stopping to wash his face to his uncle’s 
house, where he believed his aunt still lived. He 
looked up at the windows, but no one appeared, the 
door was shut; and when he entered the warehouse 
and asked for Frau Hiebendahl, he received the 
answer, ‘‘She is gone away.” 

‘‘ When will she return ?” asked Bertram. 

‘‘ Tt is impossible to say.” 

The clerks, who were all unknown to him, looked so 
ill-tempered and sullen, that Bertram did not venture 
to ask further, fearing that his questions might 
awaken suspicion, and cause them to call Blitterman. 

He went away, and walked slowly up and down 
before the house, longing to meet some one who knew 
him and who would be friendly to him, from whom 
he might obtain information as to his kinsman’s 
family. But it very often happens that what we most 
earnestly desire we cannot find; while it often seems 
to meet us if we do not search for it. Bertram was 
almost in despair; and he had already determined to 
seek out those to whom he was to have delivered 
the letters of his unfortunate kinsman. He gave one 
more lingering look at the house, and prepared to 
depart: suddenly a voice said,— 

‘‘Oh, Master Bertram! are you come to your 
aunt’s wedding? I did not think that Herr Blitter- 
man would have invited any of his old master’s 
relations; but do you not think that the bridal 
house looks more like a house of mourning? Ah, 
how different everything was when the late Herr 
Librecht Hiebendahl was married! How merry it was 
here the evening }efore the wedding day. What a 
number of cakes the baker brought in. What joyful 
sounds there were all over the house. Poor Frau Hie- 
bendahl, partly from over-persuasion, and partly in 
hopes of giving to her children an upright father, 
and to the business a skilful master, for their sake 
she is about to marry the horrid Blitterman. But 
how she will find herself deceived when she comes 
to know the rascal better! Hitherto he has acted 
the angel, and that no one might enlighten the two 
ladies, he has kept them shut up as though they 
were in aconvent. God help the dear children and 
old Frau Hiebendahl when the wicked Blitterman 
becomes master! I think he will hardly give them 
bread.” 

This long speech was utteret with such rapidity 
that Bertram had no power to interrupt it. When 
at last the speaker was obliged to pause for breath, 
Bertram said joyfully,— 


“Oh, Regina! is it you? How thankful I am to sea 
one face I know at any rate. Then my aunt is going 
to m the vile Blitterman to-morrow? God be 
thanked that I am not too late! Regina, only think, 
my. uncle Hiebendahl is not dead! He was not 
drowned in the Maine. His body was not washed 
up at Bingen and buried there. He is alive! Ho 
is alive, I tell you, and now at Berlin in the King of 
Prussia’s life-guards !” 

‘Bertram! Bertram!” said the former cook; 
‘‘ you are inventing all this. It is enough to make 
one think you have been drinking a little too much. 
How can such things: be possible ?” 

‘Tt is all as I tell you,” said Bertram; ‘‘I saw 
him alive, with my own eyes. I thought that I 
should have sunk into the earth with terror when a 
grenadier as tall as a tree, who was keeping guard 
before the Royal Garden in Berlin, called me to him 
and announced himself as my uncle. Yes, Regina, 
as tall as a tree I tell you, with a high-pointed gilt 
cap, a cartouche-box, and a musket on his shoulder. 
I thought I saw a ghost before me. If he had not 
called me by my name I should have run past him as 
cats run past the milk-pan. Oh, Regina, I must 
tell you how it all came about! Four or five men 
attacked my uncle when he was going to Oppach, a 
year ago to-day; they bound him, dragged him into 
a carriage, and bore him off immediately over thio 
frontier. Then the recruiting-party, when he had 
arrived at Berlin, gave him salt herrings and 
herrings’ brine, and ‘placed him close to a red-hot 
earthenware stove, until overpowered by thirst ho 
consented to be a life-guardsman.” 

‘‘Qould one believe such things even in dreams?” 
said the astonished cook. ‘If I did not know you 
to be a thoroughly upright lad, Master Bertram, I 
should think you were imposing on me shamefully. 
But how is it that our dear master has not let us 
hear of him before ?”’ 

«That was the great difficulty,” replied Bertram. 
‘Everything conspired against my kinsman, and to 
prevent his wife receiving news of him. Nono.of 
the tall Prussian life-guardsmen are allowed to 
write home, especially foreigners. His letters were 
opened at the post-office and taken to his colonel. 
But even to the letters which he took precautions 
should arrive safely here he has not had one word of 
answer. My uncle thinks Blitterman must have had 
something to do with this, so at last he has sent me 
to open his wife’s eyes, and to convey to her the news 
that he is still living. But I have had a dreadful mis- 
fortune, for the day before yesterday I either lost the 
en containing all my kinsman’s letters or 

ad it stolen from me. Now Iam here like an unfortu- 
nate tanner whosé skins have floated away. Ah, 
dear, good Regina! give moe your advice how I shall 
be able to perform my errand without the letters.” 

“That can easily be arranged,” replied Regina, 
‘‘ provided matters are really as you say.” 

“They are indeed, indeed!” said Bertram, s0- 
lemnly. ‘I am willing to be cut into pieces and 
cooked if I have spoken one word of untruth. Have 
you never before heard of the Prussian recruiting- 
parties and their tricks? There is nothing unusual 
in the way they have treated my poor uncle. They 
would stop at nothing to get so tall a recruit.” 

‘Well, then,” said Regina, ‘I shall lay it all 
upon you if the affair goes wrong. First of all you 
must see the persons to whom my master gave you 





letters, and tell them exactly everything you know. 
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In the meantime I shall not be idle. I would give a 
great deal to get Blitterman’s victim out of his 
clutches. He contrived to dismiss us all from Herr 
Hiebendahl’s house, and smuggled in his own crea- 
tures in our stead.” 

Very much relieved by having communicated his 
news to some one he could trust, Bertram set off, 
while the cook remained where she was, looking 
thoughtfully at Hiebendahl’s house. Just then a 
boy in. the dress of an apprentice came out of the 
warehouse. 

‘Master Frieser! Master Frieser!” cried Regina, 
hastily, and beckoned to him ; ‘‘ one word with you.” 

The boy looked vexed, but he obeyed the summons, 
and said, crossly, ‘‘ What do you want, Regina? 
Make haste, I have to go to the office and give in a 
piece of family intelligence so that it may be put in 
to-morrow’s paper.” 

“A piece of family intelligence?” said Regina. 
“Have you a family already, Master Frieser ?” 

“Tf you have nothing more rational than that to 
ask,” grumbled the apprentice, sulkily, ‘‘leave me 
alone. I will not get into disgrace with Herr Blitter- 
man for you, by being past the time at which the 
intelligence of his wedding, which is to take place 
to-morrow, will be received at the office.” 

“Ha!” laughed Regina; “Herr Blitterman 
makes his wedding known before the ceremony has 
taken place. Is he really so certain of it?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Frieser; ‘‘as sure as two and 
two make four the wedding will take place to- 
morrow.” 

“Tn which church is he to be married?” asked 
Regina. ‘I suppose in the cathedral where Frau 
Hiebendahl was married to her late husband? And 
at what time? I should like to see my old mistress 
married ; one cannot quite forget one’s old attach- 
ments, although they are often repaid with in- 
gratitude.” 

“T know nothing about it,” replied the boy. 
“Herr Blitterman is not like an old woman who 
must prate about everything.” 

“Ts he afraid of any hindrance,” asked Regina, 
spitefully, ‘‘that he wishes the marriage to be 
kept so secret? Now there have been instances—” 

The boy did not wait for the end of this sentence, 
but set off; so did Regina, rubbing her hands with 
malicious satisfaction. 

In the evening of the same day a carriage drove 
up to Hiebendahl’s door, from which Blitterman 
descended, lifted out his late master’s three children, 
and then held out his hand to assist their mother, 
his betrothed wife. After he had conducted them 
into the house he took leave of them, and went first 
to the warehouse, and then to his own apartments. 

Agnes put her wearied children to bed, and re- 
mained with them till they were asleep. The tears 
came into her eyes as she gave the three litile 
sleepers a tender kiss. Little Dietrich, who was 
now five years old, looked pale and ill, but Adol- 
phus was glowing with health and strength. Agnes 
left the sleeping-room, and went into an apartment 
looking on the courtyard, where she found her 
mother-in-law, the old Frau Hiebendahl. The old 
lady was seated on a high soft-cushioned arm-chair 
beside a table, on which were placed a lamp, an 
open prayer-book, and a pair of spectacles. She 
appeared to be suffering, and this was evidenced, 
not only by her thin, sallow face, but also by a 
hempen bandage, in which her leg was wrapped to 
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the knee. She seemed to have just ended her 
prayers, and was resting with folded hands. 

Agnes approached her softly, impressed an affec- 
tionate kiss on her pale lips, and said with great 
cordiality, ‘‘Good evening, dear mother, I havo 
come back from Bingen, where I visited my dear 
Librecht’s grave. There I and my children knelt 
and prayed, and I implored the departed ore to 
pardon me for giving my hand to another husband. 
I only take the unwelcome step after a long and 
severe struggle, with the hope of gaining a father 
and a protector for my children. Blitterman knows 
that I can never forget my Librecht, and can never 
love any one but him. He is satisfied with my 
friendship. 

‘“You are right, daughter,” replied the old lady. 
‘‘ Boys require the care of a father if they are to 
get on in life; you are too gentle to keep them in 
order as they grow older. I hope God will bless 
your second marriage, as we have both asked his 
guidance before taking this step, and I shall leave the 
world the happier knowing that you and my grand- 
children: have a protector. At first, indeed, I had 
great objections to Blitterman, but he has lately 
shown himself in a more pleasing light, so that my 
former doubts are removed. I leave you my best 
maternal blessing, my dear daughter.” 

“Do not say you leave it, dear mother,” said 
Agnes, bursting into tears. ‘‘I hope you will live 
to see your grandchildren grow up.” 

‘No, no,” replied the old lady, ‘‘ my days in this 
world are numbered. My husband died, and I 
lamented him, but time consoled me; but to see 
my son, my only child, precede me to the grave, is 
contrary to the course of nature, and it has broken 
my heart. In a short time the swelling will go 
from my foot to my heart, and will stop its action. 
God’s will be done.” 

Silently weeping, Agnes wished her mother-in- 
law good night, and, retiring to her bedroom, spent 
some time in prayer, accompanied by many sobs. 





VIVISECTION. 


E have been hearing a great deal lately about 
Vivisection. If any one does not know what 
this means, we may briefly explain that it is cutting 
into or otherwise operating upon live animals. Tho 
professed object is to obtain knowledge of the struc- 
ture and functions of organs, through experiment, in 
the living body, in addition to what is obtained 
through observation, in the living or dead body. 
Vivisection is a new name for a very. old thing. 
In the medical school of Alexandria, two thousand 
years ago, there were some physiologists or phy- 
sicians who, under the plea of the advancement of 
science, performed experiments upon human victims, 
upon malefactors condemned to death. One vivi- 
sector is recorded to have operated on some hundreds 
of criminals. The Roman physician Celsus, who 
lived in the reign of Augustus, and whose book, 
“De Medicina,” is still a classical work, very strongly 
condemned these cruel practices. He used words 
which men of sound science and respectable character 
in the medical profession can now use in regard to 
the experiments of modern vivisectors. They do not 
operate on human victims, as there might be a pre- 
judice in our time against such experiments, but they 
pernetrate cruelties on dumb helpless animals. Tho 
KK 2 
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ancient experimenters learned very little by their 
researches, and the modern ones will learn less, 
because the differences of structure and function 
diminish the chance of any light being thrown on 
human physiology by such means. Now, what does 
Celsus say? “It is alike unprofitable and cruel to 
lay open with the knife living bodies, so that the art 
which is designed for the protection and relief of 
suffering is made to inflict injury, and that of the 
most atrocious nature. Of the things sought for by 
these cruel practices, some are altogether beyond the 
reach of human knowledge, and others could be 
ascertained without the aid of such wicked means. 
The appearances and conditions of the parts of a 
living body, thus examined, must be very different 
from what they are in their natural state. If, in the 
entire and uninjured body, we can often, by external 
observation, perceive remarkable changes, produced 
from fear, pain, hunger, weariness, and a thousand 
other affections, how much greater must be the 
changes induced by the dreadful wounds and cruel 
mangling of the dissector, in internal parts whose 
structure is far more delicate, and which are placed 
in circumstances altogether unusual?” 

And again: ‘‘ The prudent physician will acquire 
in the course of his practice a larger number of useful 
facts than he could obtain by dissections ; and he will, 
moreover, have the satisfaction that, while endea- 
vouring to save life and performing offices of mercy, 
he is acquiring that knowledge which others vainly 
seck to obtain while infleting death, and performing 
deeds of dire cruelty!” 

These passages from an ancicnt heathen writer 
may well put to shame our modern vivisectors, not 
merely on moral ground, but on the ground of sound 
science. Our great English moralist, Samuel John- 
son, had heard of such practices in his day, and in 
a paper in the “Idler” (No. 17) he describes ‘‘A 
race of wretches among the inferior professors of 
medical knowledge, whose lives are only varied by 
varieties of cruelty.” ‘If such cruelties were not 
practised, it were to be desired that they should not 
be conceived; but since they are published every 
day with ostentation, let me be allowed once to men- 
tion them, since I mention them with abhorrence.” 
‘What is alleged in defence of these hateful practices 
every one knows; but the truth is that by knives, 
fire, and poisons, knowledge is not always sought, 
and is very seldom attained. I know not that by 
living dissections any discovery has. been made by 
which a single malady is more easily cured. And if 
the knowledge of physiology has been somewhat in- 
creased, he surely buys knowledge dear who learns 
the use of the lacteals at the expense of his own 
humanity. It is time that universal resentment 
should arise against those horrid operations, which 
tend to harden the heart and make the physician 
more dreadful than the gout or the stone.” 

About ten years ago a prize essay on vivisection 
was published in London, the writer of which, Dr. 
Markham, remarked: ‘‘I need hardly say that courses 
of experimental physiology are nowhere given in 
this country; and that my remarks apply only to 
those schools in France and elsewhere in which de- 
monstrations of this kind are delivered.’ Within the 
last few years these practices have been introduced 
into our medical schools, which will sink to the 
continental level, if public opinion is not brought to 
bear strongly in the matter. 

The nature of these demonstrations may be judged 





from the headings of some of the sections in 
the ‘‘ Handbook of the Physiological Laboratory,” 
prepared for the use of the pupils at University 
College. Whether the experiments are few or many, 
or whether performed by teacher or pupils, is not 
the point, so much as the repetition of them, merely 
for demonstrating ascertained facts. Among them 
we find ‘‘ Asphyxia by slow suffocation,” ‘‘ Mode of 
roducing permanent fistula,” and others equally 
aero and useless for practical purposes in “the 
healing art.” One operation is thus referred to: 
‘This can only be shown in the higher animals, the 
cat or dog being best adapted for the purpose. The 
method adopted is this: The arches of one or two 
vertebree are carefully sawn through, or cut through 
with the bone forceps, and the exposed roots very 
carefully freed from the connective tissue surroundin 
them. Jf the animals be strong, and have thoroughly 
recovered from the chloroform and from the operation, 
irritation of the peripheral stump of the anterior 
root causes not only contraction in the muscles, but 
also movements in other parts of the body, indicative 
of pain. On dividing the mixed trunk the contrac- 
tions cease, but the general signs of pain or sensation 
remain.””—Handbook, p. 403. 

I have underlined a few words for the sake of 
calling attention to a point of importance in the dis- 
cussion. It is generally supposed that these ex- 
periments are painless, being only performed when 
the animals are under the influence of chloroform. 
Anesthetics may be administered in most cases, 
but in many they are not; and even when tho 
operation commenced under their influence, the in- 
jury and the mutilation of the animals remain, after 
the effects of the chloroform have passed off. It 
is a mockery, therefore, to plead that the demon- 
strations are always painless. In some experiments 
the action of chloroform would interfere with the 
results, as when the object is to demonstrate the 
increased sensibility, or the occurrence of pain, under 
certain conditions. The plea is put forward to 
lessen public odium; but the readers of medical 
journals know that in many cases the animals aro 
kept for days and even for weeks in a mutilated state, 
for the renewal or variation of experiments. Tho 
details of these agonising scenes are too horrible to 
give, and no English surgeon of repute ought to 
sanction such atrocities by a general plea in defenco 
of the right of vivisection. 

During the meeting of the British Medical As- 
sociation at Norwich, in August, 1874, a French 
physiologist, M. Eugéne Magnan, operated upon 
two dogs in the smoking-room of the Masonic Hall, 
in that city. The professed object was to show the 
effects of alcohol upon the system. The legs and 
heads of the poor animals were tied down to tho 
table, and then through tubes inserted into their 
thighs absinthe was injected. The operator was 
assisted by four medical practitioners of Norwich, 
and there were many spectators, including eminent 
physicians and surgeons. A well-known London 
surgeon was nominated arbitrator, and allowed the 
experiments to continue, acting, we are willing to 
believe, against his better judgment and feeling, 
with a desire not to seem to oppose the principle o 
experimenting on living animals, rather than with 
direct approval of this particular operation. 

The case was one of flagrant and stupid bar- 
barity, and the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals very properly instituted pro- 
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ceedings against the Norwich practitioners who 
assisted at the experiments. Sir William Fergusson, 
the eminent surgeon, on being examined as a witness, 
described ‘‘ the ghastly scene,” ‘‘ the groaning of the 
dogs,” their ‘‘ writhing agony,” and in one of them 
‘‘ epileptic convulsions,” adding an emphatic condem- 
nation of the whole exhibition as a wanton piece of 
cruelty. Nothing was proved that had not been 
already known. It is a pity that Sir William did 
not at the time raise his voice in protest, for it is 
probable that the arbitrator might then have had the 
manliness to put an end to the revolting exhibition. 
The Norwich magistrates agreed in the opinion that 
the experiments constituted an act of cruelty, but 
eventually dismissed the case, as the offence did not 
seem to come within the meaning of the Act under 
which the prosecution was iuid. 

Although this first case of prosecution for cruelty 
under the pretext of science has been unsuccessful, 
let us hope that it may prove beneficial as a warning, 
and that it may help to educate public opinion on 
the subject of vivisection generally. If another such 
case could be brought before an English jury, the 
expression of opinion would be more decided. Few 
of our magistrates have had the subject specially 
brought to their notice, and most of them are likely 
to show unwillingness to act in opposition to what is 
represented as necessary for the advane ont of 
science and for the benefit of mankind. It 1 impor- 
tant, therefore, that magistrates should know how 
far men of science are divided as to the alleged 
benefits of vivisection. 

It may be said that this scene at Norwich was 
an exeeptional one, and that the presence of the 
Trench physiologist may have been chiefly to blame 
for its perpetration. Unhappily, it is not so. The 
practice of vivisection, not only for purposes of 
investigation, but for demonstration and illustration 
of received facts in physiology, is greatly on tho 
increase in England. 

Readers of some of the letters in defence of vivi- 
section might suppose that all science is on one side of 
the question, and only sentiment on the other side. 
The following words of Sir Charles Bell prove how 
far this is from being the case: ‘‘Experiments have 
never been the means of discovery, and the survey 
of what has been attempted of late years will prove 
the opening of living animals has done more to per- 
petuate error, than to enforce the just views taken 
from anatomy and the natural sciences.”” And again: 
“In a foreign review of my former papers, the 
results have been considered as in favour of ex- 
perimenting on living animals. They are, on the con- 
trary, deductions from anatomy, and I have had re- 
course to experiments, not to form my opinion, but to 
impress them on others. Itmust be my apology that 
my powers of persuasion were lost while I urged my 
statements on the ground of anatomy alone.” 

Dr. Barclay, the celebrated lecturer, and founder of 
the museum of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, 
in his book ‘On the Muscular Motions,” speaks 
with great force as to the fallacies of vivisection, and 
denounces it as a method of legitimate research. 
Dr. Abercrombie, the greatest physician of our time, 
also declared that experiment had given no result 
that might not have been obtained from clinical and 
pathological observation. M. Legallois, one of the 
greatest French experimenters, confessed that ‘‘ he 

ad as many results as experiments, and that he 
abandoned the method of research, not without ro- 
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gret at having sacrificed a vast number of animals, 
and lost much time.” 

Dr. Pritchard, in his work on Insanity, says: 
“Tt is well known to all those who have paid 
attention to the recent progress of physiology, that 
attempts have been made to ascertain the functions 
of the different parts of the brain and its appendages, 
by removing successively parts of these organs from 
living animals, and noticing the changes which 
ensued in their actions when thus mutilated. The 
most celebrated of these was the series of experi- 
ments instituted by M. Fleurens. MM. Magendie 
and Serres, and more lately Fodera and Bouillaud, 
have occupied themselves with similar researches. 
The results obtained by these experiments not only 
differ in essential respects from each other, but are 
completely opposed to conclusions deduced by others 
from inquiries instituted and pursued for several 
years on a different path. ‘hese inquirers are 
disposed to distrust all the results of vivisection, or 
experiments performed by cutting away the brains of 
living animals. The method of research which they 
have pursued is that of minute and accurate obser- 
vation of pathological facts.” 

Dr. Carpenter says: ‘‘On such subjects as tho 
functions of the different parts of the encephalon, 
I do not believe that experiment can give trust- 
worthy results; since violence to one part cannot 
be put in practice without functional disturbance of 
the rest. Here I consider that a careful anatomical 
examination of the progressively complicated forms 
of the encephalon, from fishes up to man—the ex- 
—— already prepared by nature—is far moro 

ikely than any number of experiments to elucidate 

the problem.” And elsewhere: ‘Almost all our 
knowledge of the laws of life must be derived from 
observation only. Experimentation can conduct us 
very little farther in this inquiry. The ever- 
varying forms of organised beings by which we are 
surrounded, and the constantly-changing conditions 
in which they exist, present us with such numerous 
and different combinations of causes and effects, that 
it must be the fault of our mode of study if we do 
not arrive at some tolerably definite conclusion as to 
their mutual relations. In tho language of Cuvier, 
the different forms of animals may be regarded as 
so many kinds of experiments ready prepared by 
nature.” 

In regard to the functions of the various parts of 
the encephalon, to discover which a vast proportion 
of cruel experiments have been made, and are still 
being made (we regret to say under the sanction of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science), almost the only accepted facts are due to 
the observations of medical men, not to the researches 
of vivisectors. In fact, after all the ghastly records 
of such experiments, the bare recital of which would 
fill many volumes, we have to fall back upon the 
results obtained by the humane practitioners of the 
healing art in their reports of clinical and patho- 
logical cases. 

The question remains, what ought to be dono? 
Any appeal to vivisectors themselves would be in 
vain. The better sort of them, who are influenced 
by scientific zeal, no doubt hope that they may 
succeed in researches which have baffled their prede- 
cessors. The lower class of operators are too har- 
dened to listen to any remonstrance. What can we 
expect from men, of one of whom we read this: 
“An English student having quitted a German 
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physiological laboratory, unable to_ bear its horrors, 
the professor remarked that he never found English- 
men who would stop with him, and he supposed 
(with a sneer) that they thought God would make 
them suffer the same as the animals.” An English 
surgeon, visiting a French laboratory, describes the 
conduct of the students, in mimicking the cries and 
moans of the tortured animals in derision, as s0 
revolting that he quitted the placo in disgust. I 
myself witnessed this “‘tiger-monkey ” spirit in Ma- 
gendio’s class. We have not reached that depth in 
England yet, and we must not risk our schools of 
medicine being degraded to the continental level. 

An appeal can more hopefully be made to the 
medical profession at large, the majority of whom 
acquired their knowledge before these cruel practices 
were introduced into our schools of physiology. The 
number of distinguished men who have recently 
signed a protest and memorial on the subject, proves 
that a strong feeling pervades the profession as to the 
scandal of the present state of things. Some united 
and official action ought to be taken, so as at least 
to condemn the abuses of thesystem. In Ireland this 
has been partially done. The Programme of the 
Practical Course of Institutes of Medicine for 1875, 
under the joint management of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and of the College of Physicians, concludes 
with the significant, ‘‘ V.B.— Vivisections are absolutely 
prohibited.” 

Wo must not, however, be too sanguine as to 
the influence of the medical profession, when we 
read in the Reports of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
vol. ix., the record of the following series of experi- 
ments, performed by a physician attached to that 
school of medicine, and published without eliciting 
tho indignant protest of the other medical officers be- 
longing to that hospital. The operator took sixteen 
cats, and having opened their sides while under the 
influence of chloroform, tied up their bile ducts, and 
then left them to expire slowly from the consequences 
of the operation. His professed object was to ascer- 
tain the changes in the liver, by examining micro- 
scopically the morbid conditions which his experiment 
had superinduced. He preferred, he tells us, cats to 
dogs, because dogs have been found to live only from 
five to ten days, whereas some of his cats lingered 
for more than three weeks. ‘The first two creatures 
were fortunate enough to die after two days. The 
third, he remarked, three days after the operation, 
‘‘seems to be dying, and lies on its side, mewing.” 
It was ‘‘ found dead” next day, and a fourth died in 
four days of prolapse of bowels. A fifth, ‘a very old 
white cat,” lingered four days. Two were found dead 
on the seventh day. Of one which survived about a 
fortnight it is noted that it was “very feeble; 
when tumbled over, has great difficulty in regaining 
its feet.”” Two of the poor creatures lingered till the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth day, when they 
were killed. The results of the experiments for any 
practical purpose I regard as worthless, and the 
whole affair is an example of pitiless and stupid 
cruelty. 

It is evident that public opinion outside must be 
brought to bear for the suppression of atrocities 
which thus pass without protest from the profession. 
The late Sir Arthur Helps (‘Animals and their 
Masters,” p. 43) says: ‘‘It is very little that legislation 
can do in this matter. We can only rely upon the 
force of enlightened public opinion.” He adds that 
**Women could do a great deal in this matter, as 








indeed they can in most social affairs. Any man,” 
he says, ‘‘ known to have practised needless cruelties 
on animals, should be placed under not only a pro- 
fessional but a social ban.” ‘ Public opinion,”’ Sir 
Arthur thought, “‘ would stop many of the cruel and 
wicked experiments carried on under the sanction of 
public bodies.” 

Laws cannot precede public opinion, but must be 
the outgrowth of that opinion. The present duty 
of all who wish these evils abated, is to diffuse 
information on the subject, among non-professional 
as well as professional readers. 

This must be done extensively and without delay, 
for the evil is increasing, and is likely to increase, 
from the prominence given to such researches in our 
schools of medicine. Let it be remembered that this 
is a new feature in English medical education. There 
were no demonstrations on living animals at Guy’s, 
or St. Bartholomew’s, or Westminster, or University 
College, a few years ago; norin Dublin or Edinburgh 
was the practice recognised. The generations trained 
under such influences must deteriorate in moral and 
social tone, and the character of the whole profession 
will be affected by the misdeeds of the vivisectors. 
No profession has a larger number of humane and 
right-hearted men; and they ought to prevent the 
discredit of special legislation, by uniting in some 
public disapproval of crimes that are committed in 
the name of medical science.* 

Suppose it could be proved that a few facts in 
physiology are due to experiments on living animals. 
There remains the question of material gain against 
moral loss. Mere increase of knowledge will not 
justify cruelty and wrong. Tho benefits gained for 
the healing art, wholly denied by some, are certainly 
small compared with the social and moral evils 
resulting from the practice of vivisection. The 
operators are personally degraded, and the whole 
medical profession is degraded in public opinion by 
countenancing such cruelties. The report of the 
Royal Commission will not be the end but the begin- 
ning of a controversy, which, for the honour of the 
medical profession, it would have been wise not to 
raise. 





THE BIRDS OF LONDON. 
BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 


HE life of a Londoner, shut in for the most part 
below a lofty horizon of house-tops, far away 
from the green landscapes which haunt the memory 
with scenes of early youth, is yet far from being void 
of rural pleasures.» They are not few in the great 
city pent, who learn more of rural lore, of trees, and 
birds and insects, in daily walks to business and in 
evenings and half-holidays, than they learned in 
earlier years, when the boundless wealth of country 
life lay lavish at their feet. The Londoner’s life is, 
indeed, beneficently near to nature, for those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear. Let us turn to 
one of the least known yet most delightful aspects 
of rural life in London, which has already solaced 
many a worker in this million-peopled city, and may 
serve to brighten the daily lives of many more. 
The birds of London! Not the caged birds, but the 
wild denizens of the field and grove, who surprise 








* See “Plea for Mercy to Animals, with a Chapter on Vivisection.” 
By James Macaulay, M.D. Edin. Published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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THE BIRDS 


and delight the ruralising rambler as he rests in 
those grand leafy oases, the London parks. How 
much do the wild songsters in Victoria Park, St. 
James’s Park, or Kensington Gardens, mitigate the 
lot of those who long in vain to live their country 
life once more. Where does the song of the thrush 
or the blackcap sound more joyous than from the tall 
limes and elms in Kensington Gardens, or the willow- 
clad islands in Victoria and Battersea Parks? 

The list of wild birds which may be seen or heard 
in spring in the metropolitan parks will doubtless 
astonish not a few, even of the habitual frequenters 
of these leafy retreats. The art of observing, whether 
in ornithology, entomology, or other out-door studies 
of nature, is not learnt in a singlt3 lesson; but the 
first visit to any of the parks we have mentioned, for 
the special purpose of listening to and distinguishing 
the birds, will begin a series of surprises and 
pleasures which will well repay one for the ex- 
periment. 

At any time of the year we shall find a bird popu- 
lation in our parks. A certain number of birds, such 
as the rook, starling, thrush, blackbird, redbreast, 
cole-tit, and blue titmouse, are found in our west- 
end parks even in winter. The blackbird may often 
be heard even in January on a genial day, uttering 
his talking notes in the elms of Hyde Park. But it 
is in the spring, when “a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin’s breast,’”’ that we find how successful are 
the London parks in attracting the more uncommon 
and delicate of our feathered migrants, as they come 
fresh from the olive groves of Spain, the sunny plains 
of Africa, and still more distant regions in which they 
have spent the winter. 

Let us then take an early morning walk in spring 
to Kensington Gardens. We enter this delightful 
oasis by the gate in the Bayswater Road, as the 
slant sunlight of a May morning is lighting up the 
chestnut blossoms. The ground is strewed with tens 
of thousands—perhaps millions—of the pink scale- 
buds of the overhanging limes. Grand _ forest 
beeches and elms, and a few Scotch firs, add to the 
woodland scene, and assure us that the place is a 
home for birds. Bush and brake may be wanting 
at this spot, but we shall find them farther on, the 
haunt of birds which avoid the tall trees. The rooks, 
which at this spot build in the lime-trees, have been 
down on the grass before our arrival ; their scattered 
feathers tell ofa recent toilet, and their crop-pellets, 
which gamekeepers call ‘rooks’ quids,” tell the 
entomologist what insects are abroad, so full are 
they of the wings and wing-cases of flies and beetles. 

All at once we are startled by the sudden flapping 
of a pair of wings above us, and out of the tall lime- 
tree, without uttering a note, a large bird, which 
might be taken for a hawk, hurries rapidly away. 
Strange to say, it is a wood-pigeon, one of the shyest 
of birds. Who would have thought that in Ken- 
sington Gardens, not far from the Round Pond, is 


“The place where the wood-pigeon breeds” ? 


The bird does well to choose the lime for her nest, 
for this tree, in its full-grown condition, is perhaps 
the most difficult tree to climb, a mass of brushwood 
twigs growing in the angles of the boughs and 
the trunk. We mark the spot, and turn to other 
sights and sounds. ‘ 

Below the harsh cawing of the rooks there arise 
the myriad voices of the song-birds. Thrushes, 
blackbirds, and robins are foremost in the choir, and 
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soon we shall be able to individualise others, 
The chorus is such as one hears in the nooks of 
Richmond Park, or better still, in that famous place 
for song-birds, the end of the Long Walk in Windsor 
Great Park, near the statue and the beech-clump. 
And at this early hour, when no human visitors 
but a few of the regular bathers in the Serpentine 
are about, the birds come out and show themselves. 
Some of them are down upon the grass searching 
for worms, larvee, insects, and seeds. Tho starling 
(a truly handsome bird), blackbird, and thrush, 
are successively seen descending to the hollow sites 
of the dried-up pools, and returning with a rich 
morsel. 

But where are the migrants, the returning natives 
of England, who have been spending the winter in 
other and distant climes? We have not long to wait. 
The busy bustling whitethroat is here, showing him- 
self on the branch of a tree; he sings with the 
feathers of his head erected. Where may this ro- 
turning wanderer have come from ? One of our most 
eminent ornithologists (Mr. Harting) says that in 
winter he is found in Asia Minor and* North-East 
Africa. In spring and autumn he is one of the com- 
monest birds in Malta, a sort of half-way house 
to his northern birth-place; he is now probably on 
his way to some more rural spot than Kensington 
Gardens, for he is essentially a hedge-bird. 

Is that the nightingale we hear in broad daylight ? 
so asks one of our companions. No; we must not 
expect such good fortune on a first visit, although 
the daylight is not so objectionable to the nightin- 
gale for vocal purposes as it is commonly thought to 
be. This spot between the Round Pond and the 
Bayswater Road, with open turf below the tall trees, 
affords no congenial covert for the nightingale; yet, 
strange to say, it is the blackcap we hear, a bird as 
fond as the nightingale of the bushes. We should 
have been inclined to go across to the Long Flower 
Walk, on the south side of the Gardens, to hear the 
blackcap (where we have heard it annually for several 
years past). To that favourite haunt the bird to 
which we are listening will doubtless find his way. 

A word about the blackcap’s winter tour. This 
bird passes through Spain and Portugal in the spring 
and autumn, is found in the olive groves of Northern 
Italy, in North Africa, and as far south as Senegal. 
Well may we look with interest upon this little 
traveller before us, and wonder how much he has 
seen of the Mediterranean and inner Africa since he 
left our shores last autumn. The females, as is their 
wont, will not move until some days after the males. 
Welcome both to Kensington Gardens ! 

Hardly half-an-hour has elapsed since we entered 
this happy ornithological region close by Oxford Street 
and Piccadilly. So far we have not been disappointed. 
But thelist of birds we may expect to hear or see in 
a course of visits is only begun. Let us, as we sit at 
the foot of our favourite beech, go over the catalogue 
of Kensington Garden birds, as at present recorded 
by observant London ornithologists. Nearly all the 
birds in the following list the writer has himself 
observed on the spot, and most of them have been 
recorded in ernithological journals. 


WILD BIRDS RESIDING IN OR VISITING KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 


1. Hawk, barn-owl, spotted flycatcher, missel- 
thrush, nightingale, blackcap, whitethroat, chiffchaff, 





great tit, pied wagtail, tree pipit, chaffinch, lesser 
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spotted woodpecker, wood-pigeon, cuckoo (many of 
these breed in the Gardens). 

11. Golden-crested wren, skylark, kingfisher, swal- 
low, sand-martin, house-martin, swift. 

mt. The following pass through the Gardens in the 
migratory season:—field-fare, redwing, redstart, 
wheatear. 

tv. Permanent residents: —sparrow, redbreast, 
starling, rook, thrush, blackbird, blue titmouse, and 
cole-tit. 

In the face of such a list of the birds of Ken- 
sington Gardens as this, which may be verified 
almost every summer, surely the life of a Londoner 
need not after all be so pitiable as our provincial 
friends are apt to believe. . 

The absence of certain birds from the list whose 
presence might naturally be looked for will doubtless 
cause remark. It will be asked why the finches 
and the tree-creepers are not among the number. 
The answer is that without doubt other birds than 
those recorded do find Kensington Gardens a con- 
genial home, and that the list of visitors, if not of 
residents, is not yet complete. So there is yet room 
for discovery in the avifauna of Kensington Gardens. 
But let us not yet part with the very interesting 
collection here brought before us. 

The sparrow-hawk, as might be expected, is quite 
bold enough to seek his quarry in Kensington Gar- 
dens. This bold predacious bird, instead of being 
averse to the busy ways of men, even takes up his 
quarters in the City, and preys on the semi-domes- 
ticated pigeons, sparrows, and other denizens of the 
housetops. For several seasons a pair of hawks 
built their nest and reared their young in safety 
between the wings of the golden dragon which 
formed the weather-vane of Bow Church, Cheapside. 
A distinguished naturalist, writing to the ‘“ Field” 
a last year, has recorded an instance of a 
pair of kestrels rearing their young among the coils 
of rope around the legs of Nelson on the column in 
Trafalgar Square. It is not surprising, then, that 
the sparrow-hawk rarely sweeps through the park 
trees without a sparrow in his talons, hooted at by a 
throng of noisy birds. 

The kingfisher next deserves a word of notice. 
Not many years ago, in fact just before the Ser- 
pentine waters were ‘‘ run off” for the cleansing and 
levelling of the bottom, we saw more than once, in 
the course of our summer’s walks, our native yet tro- 
pical-looking kingfisher, with dazzling metallic plu- 
mage, sitting motionless under a bank in Kensington 
Gardens, with his beak pointed downwards, towards 
a shoal of young minnows. Anon he would flash like 
a gorgeous flame to some more distant prey. It 
was the sight of the nest of a kingfisher—found by 
Mr. Gould in a bank of the Thames, some three feet 
deep, and placed in the British Museum—which first 
led us to look in the more secluded parts of the Ser- 
pentine for this beautiful bird. Since the renovation 
of the banks and bed of the Serpentine we have 
looked in vain for the returning kingfisher, but we 
by no means despair of success. 

But we have stayed in Kensington Gardens long 
enough for a single visit, although we have not yet 
exhausted the interesting story of their ornithology. 
In a future paper we hope to complete the story, and 
to show that in other London parks the wild birds 
bring the country into the town, rejoicing the eyes 
and ears of tens of thousands who delight in the 
simple pleasures of these noble recreation grounds. 





THE BIRDS OF LONDON. 


We take one more look down the lanes of green 
light beneath the elms that lead to the Serpentine, 
which lies shimmering in the morning sun, and then 
turn our steps citywards. Of all the delightful 
hours with nature which lighten for us the yoke of 
life and quicken us for daily duties, what can excel 
a spring morning in Kensington Gardens with the 
birds ? 





MY DONKEY. 


A WHIP for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and 
a rod for the back of fools. Such is the appor- 
tionment or distribution of motives which we receive 
from the utterances of the highest wisdom. Without 
questioning the perpetual and catholic propriety of 
the last relationship, many readers of the well-known 
sentence I have quoted must have fancied some dis- 
placement of words to have occurred in respect to 
the first two. We should certainly have written it, 
‘A whip for the ass and a bridle for the horse.” 
Whether this distinction is intentionally observed or 
not, the allotment of the bridle—the sign of restraint 
—to the ass while the horse is supposed to need a whip, 
reminds us of times and places where the ass was in 
much higher estimation, and held a more honoured 
place than amongst ourselves. The ass is under a 
sort of social ban, at leastin England. Indeed, in 
no country do I imagine that he is held in such small 
esteem as in ours. Certainly in Spain and Italy he 
is a much more distinguished animal. He shares 
the offices of the horse, while he emulates his 
size. Here he has, in the main, sunk to a phase 
or stratum of toil in which the horse has no part. 
The thriving costermonger may indeed possess a 
pony, but there is no interchange of duties or com- 
munity of labour between the horse and the ass. 
Even in well-horsed establishments in the country, 
where an ass is kept he holds an isolated and inferior 
position. He has never been deemed worthy of a 
tax. He is ignored by the legislature. It is ho 
who has to perform the odds and ends of labour, and 
even when supposed to be cared for and kindly 
treated, seldom knows the taste of oats or the luxury 
of a brush and comb. His coat is seldom sleek, his 
harness rarely cleaned. His gig is put by with the 
splashes on it. He is driven with a stick. His 
feelings, in a social sense, are ill-considered, though 
the law now gives him, with other dumb animals, 
protection from wanton cruelty. More efficient than 
law, the kindly feeling taught in many schools, and 
helped by pictorial art, as in Harrison Weir’s life- 
like pictures, has tended to improve his general 
condition. Still the ass among animals is the child 
of Ham, the slave of the household. He is sup- 
posed to be always ready, available at the shortest 
summons, and does in proportion more work than 
any two-legged or four-legged animal on the premises. 
He is clapped into his cart by the cow-boy without 
any preliminary combing of his mane or polishing 
of hoofs, and jogs off from the stable-yard to the 
station or where not without having been brought 
up to the door, and he is ignominiously tied up by 
his countenance while the stick-compelling driver 
does his business at his destination. 

So much for his place and work in country house- 
holds, where few appreciate his usefulness except 
when he happensto be lame; and then ‘“ what a 
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MY DONKEY. 


nuisance it is that that donkey is not fit to be 
driven !”’ 

His chief world, however, is with the lesser traders 
of life—the tinkers, washerwomen, hucksters, sand- 
sellers, gipsies, and costermongers of society. Espe- 
cially is he associated with the costermonger. With 
him he plays a prominent part in the details and 
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Bohemianism and want of respectability. So much 
is this the case, that many well-to-do persons in the 
middle classes would not for the world be seen driy- 
ing or riding a donkey, be the donkey ever so apt, 
or the seat upon his back, or the hinder part of his 
back, the easiest in the world, as it is. 

The riding on an ass was a royal and prophetical 

















CONTENTMENT. 


ramification of the commissariat of London. It is 
he who drags and distributes the fringe of food 
Which does not find its way into shops, and which is 
bought by the poorest purchasers. Somehow he 
has come to be considered not merely so much the 
poor man’s beast asthe representative and abetter of 
coarse and Petty trade; and not only that, but he 
18 associated with a certain air of recklessness or 





procedure in old sacred times. Not so now. There 
is not an English divine within or without the folds 
of orthodoxy who would ride an ass down Regent 
Street. In Italy, indeed, many a time have I met 
the padre, the parish priest, in full rig, cassock, 
shovel-hat, and all the rest of it, jogging to or from 
the nearest country town on his ass, with panniers 
before him, like Sancho Panza, in order. And for 
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any one who likes an easy ambling mode of progress, 
cheap to get and cheap to keep, there is no possession 
equal to the ass. The ass is, moreover, more or less 
a cart in himself, especially when ridden. The 
position always assumed by the donkey-rider, I 
mean quite far back, on the stern or poop, affords 
more space for panniers or saddle-bags than on any 
other animal. Only the rider must not be too big or 
heavy. Otherwise, a respectable middle-aged light 
weight, who has also a light purse, exhibits an 
astonishing disregard of what would suit him well 
by despising the ass and his saddle-bags. 

However, soit is. The assis attached to the gispy, 
the tramp, and the costermonger, and carries about 
with him so raffish and disreputable an atmosphere, 
that many find it difficult to dissociate him from the 
race of vagabonds. One evil feature in, or result 
of, this connection of the ass with the supposed 
rogue is, that the ass has been allowed to be exposed 
to harshness or ill-treatment without much notice or 
comment. At least, he frequently in the streets 
presents the spectacle of apparent remonstrance, 
which, if it is not the result of many blows and few 
victuals, exhibits remarkable dramatic ability on his 
part. 

Some two years ago, therefore—probably in some 
measure at the instance of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
friend of the oppressed, whether climbing sweep 
boys or creeping costermonger donkeys—a donkey 
show was started at the Crystal Palace, and with it 
the much-enduring ill-appreciated English donkey 
seems to have taken a fresh start. The show, with 
suitable prizes, has moreover revealed or kindled 
much interest in his well-being, especially amongst 
his costermonger owners. On the first occasion of 
the show being held, the public became aware that 
in many instances the donkey is to the costermonger 
what his horse is to the Arab. He was seen to be 
petted and prized. Of course there are cruel men to 
be found among the poor as well as among the rich, 
and no doubt some poor men’s donkeys have been 
and are ill-treated, but the effect of the show was to 
exhibit not only donkeys, but a great deal of care 
and concern for them on the part of those who were 
thoughtlessly supposed to treat them generally with 
harshness. 

When the show was held this last year, I went 
not only as a spectator, but a purchaser. I wanted 
a donkey, and as many of those there exhibited were 
also for sale, I thought I could not go to a better 
placo to pick up what I needed. 

I don’t know how many donkeys there were, but 
I never saw so many together, and never heard such 
a chorus of braying. 1 fell in with a musical friend 
as I entered the Palace. He was on his way to 
something especially refined there in the shape of a 
concert. But I first took him to that which the 
donkeys were giving, and which had been preceded by 
no rehearsal or arrangement of voices. If contrast 
aids appetite he must have enjoyed his concert. The 
donkeys seemed to have awoke to a sudden conscious- 
ness of the opportunity for the exchange of sentiments 
and expression of opinion which their assemblage 
afforded. It was a parliament of brays, in which 
every member seemed to have some question of 
privilege or personal explanation demanding imme- 
diate publicity and appeal. Along with them were 
of course their owners, mostly in mother-o’-pearl 
buttons and loose neckcloths, which seemed to have 
been put on over their heads, like horse collars, 
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Then I awoke to the perception that apparently 
every man wanted to sell his neighbour’s donkey. 
The whole business had something of the air of a 
donkey race in it, when, as is well-known, so they 
say, every man rides another man’s donkey, and the 
last wins. Directly I had said to the owner of one 
likely animal that I wanted to buy a donkey, some 
half-dozen costermongers attached themselves to me, 
and went with me round the show, pressing this and 
that ass upon my notice. Four of these gentlemen in 
mother-o’-pearl buttons were so civil and attentive to 
my wants that I gave them a florin, and on leaving, 
and happening to pass through the department where 
the cheapest refreshments were sold, came on my 
quartett engaged in a bread and cheese and beer 
lunch. They all rose and made me the most 
unanimous and polite bow possible. 

The donkey I did buy, and that had won the first 
prize among the mares, had not belonged to either 
of them. Her owner lived in Rotherhithe, and with 
his wife and little boy stood looking fondly at their 
pet, and seemed half disposed to regret that I had 
bought it at the price proposed, ¢.¢e., £10. He had, 
no doubt, received a higher idea of its value from 
the fact of it having won a first prize of five pounds, 
But the family was comforted by the assurance that 
Daisy would be well eared for, in earnest of which 
care I bought and gave Daisy a couple of penny 
rolls, which she ate out of my hand at once. It 
struck me that the owners of the animals were very 
honest. I had hesitated whether to buy the first 
prize among the she’s or he’s, and on asking the 
owner of the first he whether his animal was quiet 
to ride, he gave me such an emphatic negative and 
shake of the head that I closed with the owner of 
the she. Some of the phases of recommendation 
with which the four costermongers urged upon me one 
or other ass were hardly so valuable as they seemed 
to think. One especially could not only, so they 
said, draw a ton, but shake hands, which it did very 
suddenly and roughly with each of the four. 

Few of the donkeys seemed to be sold. Indeed 
the price put upon them soon proved itself to be 
seriously increased when the question had to be asked, 
how I should not only take my purchase away, but 
send it down into the East of England, where I lived. 
I found that its cost in transit was as much as that 
of a racer, being obliged to hire a whole horse-box 
for its carriage, besides paying its owner to take it 
to the railway. This item, moreover, was seen to be 
increased by the discovery that no donkey could be 
sont from Shoreditch, but had to be shipped or boxed 
at Stratford. However, I got Daisy down to my 
country home, and she justifies the skill of the judges 
at the Crystal Palace by her performances in harness. 
She needs no stick, and indeed more bridle than 
whip, and is much admired for her good points, small 
ears, and symmetry of form. She was a wee bit 
fractious or frightened at being unboxed and plunged 
among strangers, and at first expressed rather sharp 
opinions with her heels. But she soon came up t0 
the back door for bread, and adapted herself to what 
appeared to her on better experience comfortable 
quarters. And being only five years old, she will, 
no doubt, survive her present owner. 

I forgot to mention that the show at the Crystal 
Palace was not only of donkeys but of mules. In 
deed, generally considered, I suppose that the mule 
show was more interesting and promising than that 





of donkeys, for it exhibited divers mighty brutes 
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likely enough to encourage the use of mules in farm 
work, strong as horses, more hardy and cheaper. 
However, my own mind was full of the prospect of 
an ass, and if any of my readers want to get a 
distinguished one let him or her go to the show next 
time, and buy one that has won a prize. This is a 
sort of guarantee, and the possession of a prize 
donkey from the Crystal Palace is felt to be eminently 
gratifying and provocative of conversation when the 
animal is at last brought home, and sheds its fame 
and lustre to the old donkey gig and quiet paddock. 





WALES AND THE WELSH. 
Il. 


WELSH NAMES. 


r passing through the Welsh towns, the different 
nationality is chiefly visible in the names of the 
inhabitants. The shops differ nothing from those 
in England, and the wares of all sorts are the same 
as on the other side of the marches. If it happens, 
however, to be market day, there is more novelty of 
costume; country people retaining old fashions longer 

‘than townsfolk do. ‘The tall hats of the women are 

especially characteristic, and of a shape seen in ro 

other corner of the world. One old lady, the first 

hatted Welshwoman that I saw in this tour, was a 

vision never to be forgotten; she was evidently, from 

her dress and gait, a well-to-do countrywoman. She 
had a comfortable woollen shawl, tidy gown, and short 
petticoat, with shoes and ties. Under her left arm 
was tucked a large blue cotton umbrella, and in her 
right hand was a wand with which she drove before 
her a cow just bought at the market, while a little 
boy walked in front. But the hat! It looked the 
best beaver, and probably dated from the days when 
beaver had not been displaced by silk or shoddy. 

Hats such as this are only used on high days, such as 

was probably this expedition for the purchase of the 

cow. I asked an old man what would the hat cost, 
and he said, ‘‘They make them cheaper now, but 
that one cost fifty shillings at the least.” 

Iwas speaking of Welsh names on sign-boards 
and over shops. A Welsh trade directory must con- 
tain a very small variety of surnames compared with 
an English one of the same size. In some of the 
towns half the people might be cousins or relations, 
so many carry the names of Jones, Williams, Davies, 
Evans, Thomas, Griffith, Morgan, Hughes, Roberts, 
Lewis, and Richards. I remembered the anecdote 
of a poor wanderer who appealed for Christian 
succour in some Highland glen, and was told 
“There are no Christians here, we are all Grants and 
Frasers!” The multitude of people of the same 
name ina Welsh town or postal district must be con- 
fusing sometimes. It is to bo hoped the postmen are 
always natives. There must be some way of dis- 
tinguishing the right John Williams or Jenny Jones 
out of many scores of them. 

_ In days before there was much writing and print- 

ing, the multiplication of surnames was less needed. 
n Wales, as it used also to be in Scotland among 

clans all of one name, and still is among Indians 
and half wild races, it was easy to distinguish in- 
dividuals by personal peculiarities, as Long Legs, 


Hook Nose, Squinty Eye, Black Beard, Swift Foot, 
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and so forth. But when family names had to be 
made apparent to others in writing, new surnames 
were needed. 

Of one way in which this has been done in Wales 
Thad a curious illustration. In front of a corner 
shop in one of the chief towns I saw a large bustling 
crowd of country people, all with baskets. On going 
to see what was the matter, I found that these were 
mushroom gatherers, bringing supply to the dealer, 
who sent them on, I was told, by train to the large 
English towns, especially Birmingham. Looking up 
at the name over the shop, to my surprise I read 
Isaac, So I jumped to the conclusion that here was 
a shrewd Israelite, who had made himself master of 
a good market, just as many of his race in London 
have got almost the monopoly of the trade in oranges 
and other fruits. But in strolling through the town 
I noticed the names of Jacob, Abraham, Moses, 
and Joshua. Well, to be sure, here is a fortieth 
fact for the ingenious lunatics who have discovered 
“‘ thirty-nine identifications of the British people with 
the lost ten tribes.” Alas for hasty theories! Mr. 
Isaac was a genuine Welshman, grandson of John 
Jones and son of Isaac Jones. The father had as- 
sumed as surname the baptismal name of Isaac, for 
distinction’s sake. The Welsh, like the Scotch and 
the old English Puritans, were great folk for the 
Old Testament, and often selected the names of an- 
cient Hebrews, Abraham, David, Levi, and the like, 
for Christian names. These gradually came into 
vogue as surnames. This accounts satisfactorily for 
the frequent Jew names in Wales borne by pure 
Celtic people. 

On consulting a learned Welshman I obtained 
further information on this subject. Before the new 
surname acquires a distinct permanent existence in 
directories or elsewhere, the old family name has 
gradually been dropped. A son, for distinction from 
other people with the same Christian name, adds his 
father’s Christian name tohisown. Thus, supposing 
a man named Joshua Jones hasa son named David, 
the family and neighbours call him David Joshua, 
to distinguish from other Davie Joneses; and the 
Jones being dropped, he remains David Joshua, 
the latter becoming the surname of the next gene- 
ration. 

Tho same principle has given rise to the English 
names ending in s, as the mark of the genitive case, 
as Johns, Johnes, Jones, all coming from the genitive 
or possessive, John’s, for the sons of John did not 
universally become Johnsons. So David, as a com- 
mon Christian name, in its genitive case David’s, 
has been the origin of Davids, Davies, Davis, Davys, 
as well as Davidson. 

None of these, however, are old Welsh names, and 
if borne by Welshmen it is in the English-speaking 
parts, or since the mixture of many people of both 
countries. The Welsh language has no genitive 
termination, that case being indicated by the position 
of the word, as llyfr John = John’s book. Hence 
William, the son of Michael Jones, instead of be- 
coming as in England Michaelson or Mitchelson, 
would in Wales be William Michael, and thus 
another Jewish patronymic would be introduced. 

The Welsh equivalent of the English ‘ son,” in 
such names as Johnson, Williamson, Davidson (or 
Dawson, contracted from the Scottishly pronounced 
Dawvid), is ab, as in Dafydd ab Gwilym, Llywelyn 
ab Gruffydd, Rhys ab Thomas. This ab gives origin 
to a number of new surnames, as Bowen (ab Owen), 
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Howel), Protheroe (ab Rhyddero). B becomes P 
before an aspirate; hence Bevan and Pugh equally 
from ab. 

It is observable that as s is not usual after son in 
English names, so in Welsh names we do not find 
initial B or P in connection with s or’s. Thus we 
hare Owens, Evans, Hughes, but not Bowens, Bevans, 
Pughs, as surnames. Such cases may exist, but are 
unusual, and can only be the result of some arbitrary 
proceeding, like that of the old Scotchman who, in 
giving pawky advices to a nephew just arrived in 
London, told him to change his name Aitken into 
Atkins, “‘as English people prefer names they are 
accustomed to.”’ 

Sometimes distinctive names are taken from the 
place of abode of a family, and retained after the 
place has been left. Thus Glyn (glyn, a glen), 
Innes (ynys, island), Conway, Flint, and other sur- 
names, once local. A similar practice doubtless gave 
origin in England to such names as Banks, Hill, 
Lake, Newland, Oldfield, Marsh, Moor, and the 
like. 

A more remarkable practice in Wales is that of 
distinguishing persons by the names of those with 
whom they live; old servants, for example, retaining 
colloquially the names of their masters long after 
leaving them. Thus I heard of a man with 
the curious name of John Mary Williams. The 
first thought was that this must be a relic of old 
popish times, when Maria came in for both sexes at 
christening, as with our familiar friend of Cologne, 
Jean Marie Farina. But not so; the explanation 
was that Mr. Williams had a servant Mary, who 
always went by the name of Mary Williams, and 
when she married, her husband was spoken of as 
John Mary Williams, or Mary Williams’s John. 
However, he set up a little shop, and over the door 
did not put his colloquial name, but that of John 
Richards, which was his father’s surname. Not the 
less did the neighbours speak of him as John Mary 
Williams; the wife as the servant of the squire 
being a more notable personage than the stranger 
she had married. 

One case I heard of, where three brothers had 
three different surnames, one having taken his 
father’s name, the second his maternal grandfather’s 
surname, and the third the Christian name of a 
grandfather. 

But this is enough about the origin and variety 
of Welsh names. Now that writing and printing 
are more general, we may expect less confusion and 
greater perpetuity in the surnames of the people, so 
far as English readers and English travellers have 
to do with them. 

For some of these facts about Welsh names I am 
indebted to Mr. William Spurrell, of Caermarthen, 
author and publisher of a valuable Grammar and 
a Dictionary of the Welsh language. From Mr. 
Spurrell also I have obtained the following list of 
some of the most familiar Welsh proverbs. There 
are others in common use (as in all languages) of a 
coarse kind, and heard only among the lowest people. 
A large number of proverbs of a religious tone are 
also current, but these are generally of compara- 
tively recent date, since the revival of religion in 
Wales in the last two centuries. 


WELSH PROVERBS, 
Brawd mogi yw tagu; stifling [with smoke] is 
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brother to choking. One is as bad as the other. Six 
of one and half-a-dozen of the other. 

Yr hwch fud a fwyt y soeg i gyd; the dumb or 
silent sow eats all the grains [| brewer’s]. This is a 
jingle—fud, pronounced veed, rhymes with gyd 
(g hard). Those that make most noise often do less 
than the more quiet. Still waters run deep. 

Taw a’i piau hi; silence hasit. Least said soonest 
mended. A silent tongue shows a wise head. 

Digon yw digon o ffigys, or, Digon yw digon o 
fendith ei fam; enough is enough of figs, or, 
enough is enough of one’s mother’s blessing. Enough 
is as good as a feast. 

Nid da rhy o ddim; too much of anything is not 
good. Too much of one thing is enough, as our Irish 
cousins are made to say. 

Daw rhyw beth o rywbeth, ni’ddaw dim o ddim; 
something may come of something, but nothing will 
come of nothing. 

Deuparth gwaith yw dechreu; beginning is two 
parts of work. Well begun is half ended. 

Wrth ddechreu’r do mae tolio; when begin- 
ning the loaf is the time to spare. Too late to spare 
when all is spent. 

C’uwch ewd a ffetan; a bag is as high as a sack. 
One is as good as the other; also, Jack is as good as 
his master. 

Dyfal done a dyr y gareg; persistent blows will 
break the stone. Never say die; never despair; 
persevere. A continued dropping wears away tlic 
stone. 

Tr cwm y cwymp y ceryg; the stones fall into the 
hollow valley. I’r pant y rhed y dwr; the water 
flows into the hollow. Both are applied to wealthy 
persons acquiring more wealth. 

Cynt y cwrdd dau ddyn na dau fynydd ; two men 
will meet sooner than two mountains. Intimates 
that a bitter quarrel may be made up at last. 

Mae cysgod dan hen glawdd; there is shelter 
under an old hedge. Used in reference to a young 
person with little or no means marrying an older 
person better off in the world. 

Iro blonegen ; to grease [a pig’s| lard. To carry 
coals to Newcastle. ‘‘To gild refined gold,” ete. 

Chwareu’r ffon ddwybig; to play the double- 
pointed staff [the quarter-staff]. ‘To be double-faced. 

Sion Bob Ochr; John Both Sides. An epithet for 
a double-faced man. One who takes either side as 
occasion suits. 

Hust i’r cwn, a haid i’r cadno ; hust (an interjection 
of excitement) to the dogs, and haid (an interjection 
of alarm) to the fox. 

Gwell hwyr na hwyrach; better late than later. 
Better late than never. 

Hir pob aros; all waiting is long; time seems long 
when one waits. 

Nid da lle gellir gwell; not good where better 
-_ be. Whatis worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. 

Y gair garw gyntaf; the rough word first. 
Said of a toa eae who has site qualities. 

Yr oen yn dysgu i’r ddafad bori; the lamb teach- 
ing the ewe to graze. Go and teach your grand 
mother to milk ducks or suck eggs. 

‘‘ Mi wn, mi wn,” medd yr ysguthan; ‘I know, 
I know,” said the wood-pigeon [to the magpie, wh? 
offered to teach her to build a nest. She would not 


take counsel, so the skilful magpie left her alone, 
and she continues to build the very imperfect nes 





for which wood-pigeons are remarkable]. 
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Os cath sydd yn y ewd, cath a ddaw allan ; if it is 
a cat that is in the bag, it is a cat that will come out. 
‘What can you expect from a pig but a grunt? 

Mae natur y ciw yn y cawl; the nature [taste] of 
the chicken is in the broth. He is a chip of the old 
block. What is bred in the bone will never be out 
of the flesh. 

Caws ym mola ci; cheese in a dog’s stomach. 
What has been lost, destroyed, stolen, or become 
irrecoverable, ig so described. 

Digon o grwth a thelyn; plenty of fiddle and harp. 
Enough of amusement. 

Yr ych am gael y dorth a’r geiniog; you want to 
have the loaf and the penny. You cannot have the 
loaf and eat it. 

Nes elin nag arddwrn; the elbow is nearer 
than the wrist. Said of a person who takes care 
of those nearest to him in preference to those more 
distant. 

Ni ddaw trwy’r rhyd na thrwy’r bont; he will 
come neither by the ford nor by the bridge. He 
will not be won by fair means or foul. 

Edwyn hen gath lefrith; an old cat knows new 
milk. He knows which side of his bread is buttered. 
He knows what is what. 

Amlwg gwaed ar farch gwelw; blood is con- 
spicuous on a pale mare. _¢f. ‘‘ Dead flies cause the 
ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savour.” 

Hwy y pery clod na golud; reputation outlives 
wealth. cf. ‘‘A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” 

A fyno glod bid farw; who desires praise, let him 
die [and he will get it]. Used in reference to persons 
whose merits are not recognised in life. 

Cas gwr na charo y wlad a’i mago; hateful is the 
man who loves not the land that nursed him. A 
couplet. 

Trech gwlad nag arglwydd; a country is stronger 
than a lord. Implying power in a pcople to resist 
arbitrary power. 

Oyfaill cywir, yn yr ing fe’i gwelir; a true friend 
is seen in distress. Prosperity gains friends, adver- 
sity tries them. Another couplet. 

Hawdd cynneu tin yn hen aelwyd; it is easy to 
kindle a fire on an old hearth [where fire has lately 
been]. Used in reference to renewed courtship. 

Glew a fydd llew hyd yn llwyd; the lion will con- 
tinue brave till grey. Courage does not fail with 
age. 

Ni ddiffyg arf ar was gwych; a handy chap never 
wants a weapon [or tool }. 

Chwedl a gynnydda fel caseg eira; a story in- 
creases like a snow mare [%.e., a snow-ball rolled 
about by children till it has obtained enormous dimen- 
sions]. ¢f. Common fame is always a liar. The 
story of the three black crows. 

Adar o’r unlliv a dynnanti’r unlle; birds of the 
same colour draw towards the same place. Birds of 
a feather flock together. 

Gwell aderyn mewn llaw na dau mewn Ilwyn; 
better a bird in hand than two in a bush. 

Gwell penléyn mewn law na hwyad yn yr awyr; 
better a titmouse in hand than a duck in the air. 

Nid rhaid i ddedwydd ond ei eni; the happy need 
but be born. ef. He was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. 

Po mwyaf bo’r Ilanw, mwyaf y trai; the greater 
the flood, the greater the ebb. “Love flows like 
the Solway, but ebbs like its tide.” 


WELSH PROVERBS. 
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Po tynaf y llinyn, cyntaf y tyr; the tighter the 
string, the sooner it breaks. 
Y cyn_a gerddo a yrir; the wedgo that goes is 
driven. Ride the willing horse. 
Yr ynfyd a gabl ei wrthban; the fool curses hie 
blanket. He quarrels with his bread and butter. 
Gwell gwae fina gwae ni; better woe to me than 
woe to us. It is better that one should suffer alone 
= that his friends and helpers should suffer with 
im. 
Ni wich ci er ei daro ag asgwrn; a dug will not 
squeak when struck with a bone. 
A fyno Duw a fydd; what God wills will be. 
Ni fyno Duw ni lwydd; what God wills not, will 
not prosper. 
Duw a digon; God and enough: 


‘Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor; 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.” 


A gair Duw yn uchaf; and God’s word uppermost. 
Hir y pery Duw cyn taro, 
Llwyr y dial pan y delo; 
God is long before striking, 
He punishes fully when He comes. 


The following are from John Ray’s collection, 
reprinted in Bohn’s ‘‘ Handbook of Proverbs ”? :—— 


Who hath God, hath all; who hath Him not, hath 
less than nothing. 

No mirth good but with God. 

Faults are thick whero love is thin. 

A fair promise makes a fool merry. 

Scatter with one hand, gather with two. 

A fool will laugh when he is drowning. 

Good is God, and long is eternity. 

Ill doth the devil preserve his servants. 

Every man’s neighbour is his looking-glass. 

Every poor man is counted a fool. 

Ife was slain that had warning, not he that took it. 

A man’s wealth is his enemy. 

The nimblest footman is a false tale. 

Too much cunning undoes. 

Good, though long staid for, is good. 

He that has store of bread may beg his milk mor- 
rily. 

The kinsman’s ear will hear it. 

God arms the harmless. 

Refuse a wife with one fault, and take one with two. 

Man’s best candle is his understanding. 

The best surgeon is he of the soul. 

Arthur could not tame a woman’s tongue. 

What God made He never mars. 

No speech good but of God. 

A woman’s strength is in her tongue. 

If thou be a stranger be merry, and give tho first 
good morrow. 

All ery, Fie on the fool. 

The older the Welshman the more madman. 

The trap to the high-born is ambition. 

The hand that gives gathers. 

Arthur himself had but his tine. 

Only the rich fool is said to speak sense. 

Wild and stout never wants a staff. 
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The lame returns sooner than his servant. 

What is not wisdom is danger. 

A work ill done must be twice done. 

Wise words and great words seldom agree. 

A scholar may be gulled thrice; a soldier but once. 
Bad to care no more than for to-morrow. 

The devil is a most bad master. 

Heaven is mine if God doth say Amen. 

Well goes the case where wisdom counsels. 

Better God than gold. 

Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 

Too much is stark nought. 

In every fault there is folly. 

Clear conscience, a sure card, 

As long as a Welsh pedigree. 

King Arthur did not violate the refuge of a woman. 
The Welshman keeps nothing till he has lost it. 

To escape Clwyd, and be drowned in Conway. 
Arthur was not but whilst he was. 
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NOTHER conversion, as it is not unfitly called, 
had now happened in the family of the Arnaulds, 
which excited as much attention and astonishment as 
that of Angélique. It will be remembered that the 
young abbess had an elder sister, who had married 
a man named Le Maitre, a marriage that turned out 
exceedingly unhappy. Her eldest son was Antoine, 
generally spoken of in Port Royal Memoirs as Le 
Maitre, who became famous for his eloquence, suc- 
ceeding herein to the great fame of his great-grand- 
sire, Marion, and his grandfather, Antoine Arnauld. 
The courts were crowded when he pleaded, and at 
such a time all other places of assemblage were 
emptied. ‘He was considered very eloquent,” 
sneers Voltaire, ‘till he so far yielded to vanity as 
to publish his speeches, when men thought so no 
longer.” A very different view of his oratory is 
taken by our own great critic, Mr. Hallam. Le 
Maitre had been greatly impressed by the dying 
scene at the bedside of an aunt, who had been 
attended in her last moments by St. Cyran. He 
determined to abandon the law and to devote the 
remainder of his days to the service of God in 
seclusion. He communicated his desire to St. Cyran, 
who advised him not to act hastily, but to complete the 
business that he had in hand. So Antoine Le Maitre 
leaded as usual, but his heart was not in his work. 
fen said that there was a declension in his mar- 
vellous power. Le Maitre heard the taunt, concen- 
trated his powers in one last, magnificent effort, and 
then retired from the bar, to the astonishment of all 
Paris. His mother built him a set of chambers in 
the courtyard of Port Royal de Paris, with a separate 
entrance, where he might be as solitary as he chose. 
In this retreat he was joined by his brother Simon 
(known as De Sericourt), who had served in the 
wars, and whose mind was deeply impressed by the 
providential escapes which he had experienced. 
Another brother, known as De Sagi (an anagram on 
his Christian name of Isaac), also joined them. He 
had always been intended for a religious life; St. 
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Cyran knew him thoroughly, and loved him deeply, 
The pure and noble Singlin, the simple-hearted and 
affectionate Lancelot, were joined with them. This 
little group formed the nucleus of that famous body 
known as the Recluses of Port Royal. They spent 
much time in fasting, meditation, and prayer. They 
also instructed some few children, the commencement 
of those schools of Port Royal, and of those books 
of education, which would have alone sufficed to 
make Port Royal famous. 

One of the leading characteristics—we might say, 
indeed, the leading characteristic—of the mind of St. 
Cyran was his intense love and reverence for the 
word of God. Patristic theology and the traditions 
of the Church were by him altogether subordinated 
to the pure fount of the divinely-inspired volume. 
It is very evident that he constantly inspired with 
this spirit the whole community of Port Royal, over 
whom he exercised so remarkable an _ influence. 
‘‘ The fathers,” said St. Cyran, ‘‘ read the Scriptures 
alone, and we likewise should find al/ there if we in 
truth searched them as we ought. . . Every word in 
Scripture deserves to be weighed more attentively 
than pieces of gold. . . The best method of reading 
Scripture is to do it simply, applying it to one’s own 
heart, and sedulously reducing it all to practice.” 
He used to remark that, in order to profit, Scripture 
must be read with a portion of the very same spirit 
by which it was written—with deep prostration of 
heart and a supreme reverence for the Divine majesty 
that speaks in Scripture. Indeed, he told his dis- 
ciples that they ought to read scarcely anything else. 
Writing to one of his converts, he says :—‘‘ God has 
various methods of drawing souls to himself. Yet 
I think you have cause to be particularly thankful 
that your heart, when it was first touched, was 
awakened by the words of Christ himself in the 
gospel; for surely no means of conversion can be 
more apostolic than that which is effected by the 
Word of God. This is the great means of conversion 
which God himself has appointed. By the sole dis- 
tribution and dispersion of the Scriptures it is that 
God has converted, and still does convert, both Jews 
and Pagans. The Scriptures are the grand instrument 
by which God originally founded his Church, and by 
which he still continually reforms, maintains, and 
augments it.” 

One night St. Cyran’s house was surrounded with 
armed men. They entered it at dawn and arrested 
him as he was reading Augustine with his nephew. 
When the officer told him that the King had ordered 
his arrest, he calmly replied that it was equally his 
duty and his pleasure to obey the King. He at once 
entered the carriage, which was surrounded by 
archers, and driven in the direction of the forest and 
fortress of Vincennes. He had left his Augustine 
behind him; but, as they passed through the wood 
of Vincennes, they met d’Andilly, who had a copy 
of the great author’s “Confessions” in his hand. 
‘¢ You first taught me the worth of the book,” said 
d’Andilly ; ‘I am glad I can restore it to you at a 
time when it can be of as much value to you as the 
gift of it was to me.”? As soon as he entered his 
dungeon he threw himself on his knees and asked 
the Lord to enable him to profit by it. It was very 
hard to find out the exact cause of his imprisonment. 
St. Cyran himself said that the narrow way coi 
pelled him to choose between a prison and a bishopric. 
Richelieu feared a man whom he could not propitiate 








—a man who had refused eight bishoprics. Richelieu 
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was ‘a very great man, whose chief foible was the 


inability to despise little things.” Not contented 
with being a great statesman, he wished also to be 
considered a great author. He had published a 
theological work, and it seems probable that he 
attributed the authorship of a book containing some 
strictures on it to St. Cyran. The all-powerful 
Minister, if he was unable to confute his literary 
adversaries, was at least able to imprison them. The 
Prince de Condé asked Richelieu for his release. 
“Do you know of whom you are speaking?” 
answered Richelieu ; ‘‘that man is more dangerous 
than six armies! Look at my catechism on the table 
there ; it has been printed twenty-two times. I say 
that attrition with confession is sufficient ; he believes 
that contrition is necessary. And in the affairs 
of Monsieur’s marriage, all France has given way 
to me, and he alone has the hardihood to oppose 
me.” 

St. Cyran languished in his dungeon. It was 
damp ; his food was poor and insuflicient ; his friends 
must not visit him; pen, ink, and paper, and his 
beloved books, were interdicted. He fell into a state 
of much depression. But in prayer the text recurred 
to his mind, ‘‘ Princes have persecuted me without a 
cause, but my heart stood in awe of thy Word.” 
In that Word he found light and refreshment.® By- 
and-by came his books, and the revival of old pur- 
suits. His hours were divided between prayer, 
study, and acts of charity. The governor of his 
prison became his convert. Not many days after his 
arrest, his bosom friend Jansen, the great Bishop of 
Yprés, died. With his dying hands he traced the 
last lines of his “‘ Augustinus.” Half an hour before 
his death he composed a brief will, in which he gave 
some directions respecting his book. He was, he 
said, an obedient son of the Church, and though he 
did not for himself wish anything to be altered, yet 
he submitted his work to the judgment of the Roman 
See. It will presently be seen that the publication 
of this voluminous work proved a new and most im- 
portant landmark in the history of Port Royal. 
But we will now return to St. Cyran. He deputed 
his work as Director of Port Royal to the famous 
Singlin, but now that the rigours of his prison were 
relaxed, he was able to exert as wide an influence 
from his cell as he ever exercised when at liberty. 
“We know not what we desire,” he said. ‘It may 
be that God wishes to do all things in a better way than 
we are able even to imagine. . . We have only 
to continue to pray to Him, and to fight with Heaven, 
to bend and conquer Him by holy violence—that is, 
by perseverance, for there is nothing so effectual with 
God as a constant groaning and an unceasing 
prayer in words, and thoughts, and desires, and 
internal aspirations, which Heaven itself cannot 
withstand.” 

Some touching anecdotes are related of St. Cyran’s 
thoughtful and generous kindness. He observed 
among the prisoners of Vincennes several persons of 
distinction who were very thinly clad. St. Cyran 
sent off some of his books to a lady in Paris, begging 
herto sell them and buy clothes with the money for 
the prisoners. ‘I will also thank you, madam,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘to buy some clothes for the Baron and 

aroness de Beausoleil. Pray let the cloth be fine 
and good, such as suits their rank. I do not know 
What is proper, but I think I have somewhere heard 
that gentlemen and ladies of their condition cannot 
appear without gold lace for the men and black lace 
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for the women. If so, pray get the best; and, in 
short, let all be done modestly, but yet handsomely 
enough, that in looking at each other they may, 
for afew minutes at least, forget that they arecaptives.” 
The clothes were brought to the prisoners’ apartments, 
who never had any idea from whom they came. A 
Spanish general was a prisoner on parole during the 
time of St. Cyran’s detention. Richelieu was invited 
to an entertainment where a comedy was performed, 
and places were preserved for the ecclesiastics. 
When the Spaniard was asked what was the most 
marvellous ‘spectacle he had ever seen, he answered 
that nothing had so much astonished him as, in tho 
dominions of his Very Christian Majesty, bishops 
amusing themselves at theatres whilst saints lan- 
guished in prisons. Richelieu heard of this epigram- 
matic truth, and was silent. 

St. Cyran remained in prison for five years. Then 
Richelieu died, and the prisoner was soon set at 
liberty. His release was celebrated with a solemn 
thanksgiving in the convent chapel. But his health 
was thoroughly broken down with his long captivity. 
He suffered greatly in his last illness, but he never 
murmured. ‘‘ What the Lord has permitted,” ho 
said, ‘‘we must receive as what he has appointed. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord!” One of his 
disciples writes :—“‘ He did not rest in the letter of 
Scriptures. He knew that the reason why they aro 
to be searched is because they are they which testify 
of Christ, and he knew that the Spirit of God can 
alone take of the things of Christ, and show them 
unto us; for no man can in truth call Christ Lord 
but by the Holy Spirit. Hence from reading of 
Christ he went to Christ, and from being wth Christ 
he went forth amongst men for Christ. He knew 
one thing was needful, even to know the only truo 
God and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. Ilo 
therefore sought Him in faith, and with his who!o 
heart, and seeking Him, found Him. He knew that 
it was by looking to Him only that the ends of tho 
earth can be saved; he therefore looked at Him con- 
tinually who was the Author, and must be tho 
Finisher of his faith, and he considered Him con- 
tinually who set us an example that we should tread 
in Hissteps. Thus he sought wisdom, and God gave 
it to him.” And so he passed away, so soon alter 
his release from persecution, and amid tho first 
mutterings of the storm against that Janscnisin 
which was his own no less even than Jansen’s. 

We have mentioned the three brothers of tho 
Arnauld race, the sons of Madame Le Maitre, 
Angélique’s sister, who, with some others, had estab- 
lished their abode in their secluded lodging of tlio 
courtyard of Port Royal de Paris. After the arre:t 
of St. Cyran they had been dispersed, and after somo 
wandering, the thought occurred to them that they 
should settle on the deserted site of Port Royal de 
Champs, which the sisterhood had given up when 
they went to Paris. Their numbers were now con- 
siderably increased. The Messieurs de Port Royal, 
as they were called, became famous. The valley 
had never been healthy or fertile, and during tho 
absence of the community in Paris things had grown 
much worse. The Solitaires, as they were called, 
applied themselves diligently to the improvement of 
things. They literally made the wilderness to 
“blossom as the rose.” The marshy waters wit) 
drawn off, and became a fair lake. In this scheme 
of life, literature, manual labour, and devotion, all 
occupied co-ordinate positions. The valleys wero 
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rough with thorns and thistles, and the gardens 
swarmed with serpents. Onanaverage the Recluses 
gave four hours daily to manual labour. It delighted 
them to think that they were doing some good for 
the good nuns, the daughters of Port Royal, 
whom thoy chivalrously spoke of as “our ladies and 
our queens.” ‘The most remarkable man, in many 
respects, that came, was Angélique’s eldest brother, 
d@’Andilly. St. Beuve speaks of him as the true 
patriarch and guardian of Port Royal, and says that 
his connection with Port Royal somehow reminded 
him of Boaz and Naomi. We have a peculiarly 
vivid portraiture of d’Andilly, with the ruddy com- 
plexion and the hoary hair, a statesman, and the father 
of statesmen, bringing his courtly manners with 
his own peculiar sweetness into the desert. He is 
admiringly described by Fontaine, one of the earliest 
Solitaires, whose famous ‘‘Memoirs” have repro- 
duced the singular phase of the recluse life. ‘Le 
sentiment de ces vies solitaires y respire,’’ writes 
St. Beuve, ‘‘nous entendons causer Pascal et Sagi, 
nous voyons d’Andilly se lever en souriant et venir 
a nous le long de ses espaliers en fleurs.”” When 
Fontaine first came to the valley, he asked who was 
the man clothed in grey whom he used to see carry- 
ing about large fagots. He was told that it was 
the famous advocate, Le Maitre. When the Duke 
and Duchess Liancourt visited Port Royal, the duke 
walked about in silent wonder, making a deep 
obeisance even to the servant; for all he knew, each 
man in the coarsest garb might be famous for intel- 
lectual or moral greatness. Courtiers, nobles, law- 
yers, soldiers, physicians, priests, poets, flocked to 
Port Royal, some for a temporary residence, others 
to enroll themselves permanently in the ranks. They 
laboured as carpenters, ploughmen, farmers, gar- 
deners, glaziers, shoemakers, hairdressers. In the 
meantime, the sisterhood of Port Royal de Paris was 
growing infame. The best families sought to send 
their children there as boarders, and the greatest 
ladies would resort thither for awhile as a place of 
“retreat.” Among these was the Queen of the 
elective throne of Poland. When she was advised 
to moderate her excessive alms and liberalities, she 
would answer, smilingly, that if she became a widow, 
she would always be received by Mére Angélique. 
At the present time, however, we are _—* of 
the recluses of the valley. They called d’Andilly 
their Lucullus, for he prided himself on his fruits and 
flowers, and made the ungrateful soil yield nectarines 
and peaches. These went away in presents, for their 
own fare was the plainest. Le Maitre thus tells 
the story of the austerities of De Sagi, even amid the 
hermit’s simple fare :—‘‘ Every evening we had, as 
you know, a very modest collation; nevertheless, it 
afforded my brother, De Saci, as much occupation as 
a grand supper. As for me, who am of warm and 
quick disposition, I had seen the end of my portion 
almost as soon as the beginning; it rapidly dis- 
appeared; and as I was thinking only of rising from 
table, I saw my brother, De Saci, with his usual 
coolness and gravity, take a little piece of apple, 
peal it quickly, cut it leisurely, and eat it slowly. 
He had hardly begun his supper when mine was 
really more than half digested. Then, after having 
finished his meal, he rose from table almost as light 
as he had sat down, leaving untouched nearly all of 
his very moderate portion. He went away as if he 
were quite satisfied, and even appeared to grow fat 
upon fasts.” 
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Varieties, 


Hay Fever.—In a letter to his son-in-law, Dr. Hul'and, 
the renowned humorist, the Rev. Sidney Smith, says :—<*! 
am suffering from es old complaint, hay fever ; the membrane 
of my nose is in such a state of irritation, that light dust, con 
tradiction, an absurd remark, the sight of a Dissenter, an thing 
sets me sneezing, and when I begin to sneeze at twelve, I don’t 
leave off till two, and may be heard at Baunton, when the wind 
sets that way—a distance of six miles. Turn your attention 
to this little curse. If consumption is too powerful for physicians, 
at least they should not let themselves be baffled by such a 
little upstart disorder as hay fever.” 

SEWERAGE IN THE GooD OLD Timrs.—In North’s “ Life of 
the Lord Keeper Guildford,” we are told some curious facts 
about the sewerage of Chancery Lane, where was his lordship’s 
residence. A well in the cellar received all the waste water of 
the house, and when this tank was full the contents were 
pumped out into the street. So it was with other houses, to the 
great annoyance of passengers, and to the discomfort o€ resi- 
dents. After long discussion a forced ‘‘ contribution” was 
levied on the owners of property, and the open kennel gradually 
gave place to a covered sewer, having its fall into that of Flest 
Street. The proprietors and tenants for the most part were 
very indignant at this compulsory Act for cleanliness and health, 
but afterwards wee thankful to Lord Keeper Guildford, the 
chief mover in the affair, ‘‘for a singular good done them.” 
** Which,” North adds, ‘‘ is an instance showing that the com- 
mon people will be averse to their own interest until it is forced 
upon ®hem, and then will be thankful for it.” 

Hueu MILLER on Sunpay Excursions.—The coffee-house in 
which I lodged is situate in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
terminus of the Great Manchester and Birmingham Railway. I 
could hear the roaring of the trains along the line from morning 
till near mid-day, and during the whole afternoon ; and, just as 
the evening was setting in, I sauntered down to the gate by 
which a return train was discharging its hundreds of passengers, 
fresh from the Sabbath amusements of the country, that I might 
see how they looked. There did not seem much of enjoy- 
ment about the wearied and somewhat draggled groups. They 
wore, on the contrary, rather an unhappy physiognomy, as if 
they had missed spending the day quite to their minds, and 
were now returning, sad and disappointed, to the round of toil 
from which it ought to have proved a sweet interval of relief. 
A congregation just dismissed from hearing a vigorous evening 
discourse would have borne to a certainty a more cheerful air. 
There was not much actual drunkenness among the crowd— 
thanks to the preference which the Englishman gives to his ale 
over ardent spirits—not a tithe of what I would have witnessed, 
on a similar occasion, in my own country. A few there were, 
however, evidently muddled ; and I saw one positive scene. 
With this exception, the aspect of the numerous passengers had 
a sort of animal decency about it, which one might in vain 
look for among the Sunday travellers of a Scotch railway. 
Among the existing varieties of the genus philanthropist—bene- 
volent men bent on bettering the condition of the masses— 
there is a variety who would fain send out our working people 
to the country on Sabbaths, to become happy and innocent in 
smelling primroses, and stringing daisies on grass stalks. An 
excellent scheme theirs, if they but knewit, for sinking a people 
into ignorance and brutality—for filling a country with gloomy 
workhouses, and the workhouses with unhappy paupers. 
Tis pity rather that the institution of the Sabbath, in at least 
its economic bearings, should not be better understood by the 
utilitarian. The problem which it furnishes is not particularly 
difficult, if one could be but made to understand, as a first step 
in the process, that it is really worth solving. The mere 
animal that has to pass six days of the week in hard labour, 
benefits greatly by a seventh day of mere animal rest and 
enjoyment ; the repose, according to its nature, proves of signal 
use to it just because i¢ is repose according to its nature. But 
man is not a mere animal ; what is best for the ox and the ass 
is not best for him ; and in order to degrade him into a poor 
unintellectual slave, over whom tyranny, in its caprice, might 
trample roughshod, itis but necessary to tie him down, animal- 
like, during his six working days, to hard engrossing labour, 
and to convert his seventh day into a day of frivolous, unthink- 
ing relaxation. History speaks with some emphasis on 
point. The old despotic Stuarts were tolerable adepts in the 
art of king-craft, and knew well what they were doing whet 
they backed with their authority the ‘* Book of Sports,” —Firt 
Impressions of England, ae yee el 























